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MORE THAN A REPELLENT 
Jap-Ro-Cide really kills by contact, also 
acts as stomach poison and provides repel- 
lency value for 7 to 10 days—safe, sure, 
complete protection for flowering plants, 
shrubs, trees, vegetables. 
QUICK-ACTING — Jap-Ro-Cide renders 
beetles inactive almost instantly — kills 
within 24 to 48 hours, combines safety, 
fast action and effectiveness. 
NON-POISONOUS — Jap-Ro-Cide is abso- 
lutely NON-POISONOUS to humans, birds 
and animals—SAFE and essential for use 
on market vegetables and fruits. 
NON-SPOT G—Jap-Ro-Cide leaves only 
a practically invisible residue, preserves 
natural beauty of plants and trees. 
ECONOMICAL — A single 1 lb. pkg. of 
Jap-Ro-Cide costs $1, makes 20 gallons 
spray. 5 lb. pkgs. cost $4.50, are handy 
for large tanks. 

PROVEN EFFECTIVENESS—Jap-Ro-Cide 
has been used by leading gardeners and 
estate superintendents who have proved its 
killing power and complete effectiveness 
by actual field experience. 


Write for special Jap-Ro-Cide literature 
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Be Among the First to 
Grow the Magnificent 


PACIFIC GIANT 
DELPHINIUMS 


Characterized by their fully dou- . 
ble 2%-3 inch flowers on strong, 
whip-like stems. 5 to 6 feet. 
Mildew Resistant. 


Liberal packets $1.00 


Pacific Giant Pure White, the 
finest white to date. 


Pacific Giants Mixed. Indescrib- 
ably beautiful! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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¢ Garden Work for Late July 


GRAPE clusters may be saved from birds and insect pests by enclosing 
them in paper bags. 


IT IS much better to separate and replant pyrethrums now than in late 
Fall. Small divisions will make good-sized plants next season. 


ORIENTAL poppies are easily divided and transplanted in late July 
and August. They can also be increased by planting pieces of the 
roots. 


THIS is a good time to divide all of the early-flowering irises and set 
out new plants. It is well to divide bearded and Siberian irises every 
three years. 


IT IS a good plan to sow the seeds of delphiniums as soon as they are 
ripe. They can be sown in the open ground, but it is better to use 
a coldframe. 


PANSY seeds may be sown at the end of July or early in August to 
give next Spring’s crop. The English daisy, Bellis perennis, may be 
handled in the same way. 


CHINESE lantern plants are almost certain to be preyed upon by 
insect pests which eat the leaves. Constant spraying with a pyre- 
thrum or rotenone preparation is needed. 


IF BORERS are found in dahlias, they may be destroyed by making a 
sharp slit with a knife above the hole where the pest entered or by 
using a small copper wire to kill the borers. 


DWARE evergreens should be watched now for a small green worm 
which does much damage in a short time. Spraying with nicotine 
will give immediate control if the pests are hit with the spray. 


PLANT lice are likely to be prevalent on many plants from now on. 
Spraying with a tobacco preparation in the middle of the day or 
with pyrethrum or rotenone preparations will keep them under 
control. 


WHEN pine mice frequent the runways of moles as they sometimes 
do and eat the grass roots, they can be destroyed by putting a little 
powdered arsenic on pieces of carrot or apple, these pieces being 
put into the runways. The moles will not touch this bait. 


SOMETIMES lawns are damaged by skunks, but this is because these 
animals are hunting for cutworms and the grubs of June beetles, of 
which they are very fond. Their instinct seems to tell them where 
these insects are to be found and if they are not present the skunks 
will refrain from giving any trouble. 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY GARDENER 


SOILLESS—Growth of Plants 


by Carleton Ellis and Miller W. Swaney 


'HE first complete treatise in book form on 

this immensely important subject, which dis- 
cusses thoroughly all three methods of Soilless 
Growth, Water Culture, Sand Culture and 
Sub-irrigation. 

This book gives complete directions for car- 
rying on soilless plant culture, both in small 
and large-scale operation: detailed instructions 
as to building of containers; making up of the 
nutrient solutions; care of the growing plants, 
both indoor and outdoor. Painstakingly writ- 
ten to serve adequately the needs of both 
amateur gardeners and commercial greenhouse 
operators. 

So important is this new development that 
the National Resources Committee selected it 
as one of the recent technical advancements 
likely to fashion the future of this country. So 
fascinating is this method of growing flowers, 
vegetables and fruits, that the desire to try out 
this ‘‘new way” is spreading with phenomenal 


speed. 

Table of Contents: Chemistry of Plant Life; 
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Chemicals; Plant Hormones; Doubling Chro- 
mosomes in Plants; Effects of Miscellaneous 
Chemicals on Plants; Common Detriments; 
Nutrient Formulas; Index. 


160 Pages—60 Illustrations—3 in Color 
PRICE $2.75 
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MADONNA LILY 


Lilium candidum, true Northern 
grown, is one of the most beau- 
ful flowers. Clusters of fragrant 
snow-white blooms on long 
stems. Dreer’'s hardy specially 


selected bulbs, planted out- 
doors early this Fall, will as- 
sure a wonderful display next 
May and June. Extra-large 
bulbs, 30c each; 12 for $3.00; 
25 for $5.50. Sent postpaid. 


FREE BULB CATALOG 


of choice bulbs for Fall planting 
and a beautiful garden next Spring 
— Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Lilies, etc. Top quality; 
attractive prices. 


HENRY A. DREER 
288 Dreer Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FEW weeks ago an annual observance was held at the 

Ernest H. Wilson Memorial Garden in Glen Oak Park, 
Peoria, Ill. ‘This event deserves more than passing notice be- 
cause of the fact that this is the 


se ND a natdes in wenery ot An Illinois Garden Named 


Dr. Wilson, at one time keeper 
of the Arnold Arboretum and 
one of the world’s most famous 
plant hunters. It will be remembered that he was killed a few 
years ago in an automobile accident in Massachusetts after 
having risked his life in many of the world’s most distant 
places without a more serious accident than a broken leg. 

The memorial garden is sponsored by the E. H. Wilson 
Plant Study Club with the assistance of the Little Garden Club 
and the East Bluff Garden Club. Five beds constitute the garden 
proper and, in addition, there is a planting of 300 bearded 
irises. The main garden, which is 1200 feet in length, contains 
about 1000 plants, among them 300 regal lilies, which have 
been blooming with great freedom this season and which 
always attract wide attention. 

The presentation of the garden was made in June of 1934, 
at which time Mrs. George Schoenbeck, president of the Plant 
Study Club, conducted the dedication program, with Mrs. 
Henry Holling giving a résumé of the life and work of Dr. 


Wilson. Following the unveiling of the bronze name plate, a 


speech of acceptance was made by Mr. Milton G. Newman of 
the local park board. This year’s meeting was attended by 
garden club members from many 
surrounding towns, and an in- 
teresting program was carried 


. out. Emphasis was laid upon the 
for the Late Dr. Wilson fact that the garden was planted 


to create a wider knowledge of 
the beauty of herbaceous plants, as well as in memory of Dr. 
Wilson. In the garden are as many of the Wilson introductions 
as have been readily assembled, and others will be planted from 
time to time. 


Lily Show of the Garden Club of Virginia 


The lily committee of the Garden Club of Virginia staged 
its second annual lily show in Fredericksburg, Va., June 16 
and 17, in conjunction with the flower show of the Rappa- 
hannock Valley Garden Club, and with the co-operation of 
the Dolly Madison Garden Club and the lily committee of 
the American Horticultural Society. 

Special features of the show, in addition to the regular 
classes were: non-competitive displays of lilies by Mrs. Morti- 
mer Fox, Dr. George L. Slate and the members of the lily 





Regal lilies have a prominent place in the garden at Peoria, Ill., named in honor of the late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson, 
the Arnold Arboretum’s famous plant hunter. 3 
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committee of the Garden Club of Virginia; a display of 
photographs of lilies and of cultural methods by the Ameri- 
can Horticultural Society; a display of photographs showing 
diseases of lilies by Dr. L. M. Massey, with specimens of plants 
showing the effect of mosaic and of frost, contributed by Dr. 
L. H. MacDaniels; pots of young plants raised from seeds and 
scales, shown by the lily committee of the Garden Club of 
Virginia. 

This second annual lily show was of unusual interest, in 
that it not only showed the great increase in lily-growing 
throughout Virginia, but it afforded an opportunity to study 
comparative blooming dates of lilies in Virginia and New York. 

At the first show of the lily committee last year, 12 ex- 
hibitors only contributed all the lilies for the small, though 
creditable display, while this year there were 46 exhibitors, 
with an average of three entries each. 

The medal of the American Horticultural Society was won 
by Mrs. William R. Massie. The Eleanor Truax Harris Cup, 
for the outstanding exhibit in the lily section, was won by 
Mrs. O’Connor Goolrick; while the Mrs. Louis N. Dibrell 
cup, for arrangement, went to Mrs. Gari Melchers. Mrs. 
William R. Massie won the lily sweepstake. 

The general flower section of the show, staged by the 
Rappahannock Valley Garden Club, was exceptionally beau- 
tiful, particularly the classes devoted to hemerocallis and to 
arrangements. In this section Mrs. John Lee Pratt of Chatham 
won the Devore trophy for the finest flower exhibited by a 
member of the Rappahannock Valley garden club. 


American Amaryllis Society Awards 


Winners of the William Herbert medal for 1938 have been 
announced by the American Amaryllis Society and include the 
names of five men prominent in amateur and professional 
horticulture in the United States and Europe. 

In the United States Mr. Pierre S. du Pont of Wilmington, 
Del., who maintains one of the leading private collections of 
hybrid amaryllis bulbs in the world; Mr. Jan de Graaff of 
Sandy, Ore., president of the Oregon Bulb Farms, Inc., and a 
distinguished hybridizer and grower in the field of narcissus, 
especially the daffodils, and Mr. Cecil Houdyshel, amaryllid 
specialist, bulb grower and hybridizer of crinums at LaVerne, 
Calif., were the recipients. 

On the other side of the ocean, the 1938 awards went to 
Major Albert Pam of London and Wormley Bury, Brox- 
Bourne, Herts, England, and to Mr. Ernst H. Krelage of 
Haarlem, Holland, the noted Dutch bulb authority and trade 
administrator, in whose honor the 1938 ‘‘Herbertia’’ or year- 
book of the society is to be dedicated. The 1937 and initial 
award of the medal was to Mr. Arthington Worsley, out- 
standing English specialist in the botany and horticulture of 
the amaryllis family of bulbs. Major Pam has the most exten- 
sive collection of natural species and hybrids of bulbs of this 
interesting group in the world. The awards have been an- 
nounced by Mr. Fred H. Howard of Montebello, Calif., vice- 
president of the American Amaryllis Society. 


American Peony Society Elects Officers 
The annual meeting of the American Peony Society was 

held this year at Lansing, Mich., on June 18, the first day 
of the 35th exhibition of the society. The most important 
business transaction was the election of officers, which resulted 
as follows: 

President—W. W. Cook, Clinton, Ia. 

Vice-president—Dr. Earle B. White, Washington, D. C. 


Secretary—W. F. Christman, Northbrook, III. 
Treasurer—C, F. Wassenberg, Van Wert, Ohio 


An invitation to take the national peony exhibition to 
New York, in connection with the World’s Fair in 1939, was 
accepted. 

Despite the unfavorable weather which preceded the opening 
of the National Peony Show, peony growers and hybridizers 
from all parts of the country were represented by exhibits. In 
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fact, what is said by the oldest exhibitors to be the finest display 
of peonies ever seen in this country was entered in this show. 
This was the exhibit of Harry F. Little of Camillus, N. Y.., 
in the class calling for 80 to 100 named, double or semi-double 
varieties. The display was given the Boyd memorial medal. 


New Appointments at the Lowthorpe School 


Several appointments have been announced for the Low- 
thorpe School of Landscape Architecture for Women at 
Groton, Mass., a unique institution which is gradually broad- 
ening its field so as to include a larger range of horticultural 
subjects. The new appointments include Walter L. Chambers, 
B.L.A. and M.L.A., and instructor in landscape architecture 
at Harvard University; Americo J. Nemiccolo, a graduate of 
the Harvard School of Landscape Architecture; and Agnes 
Tamm, a graduate of Cornell University and the Stockbridge 
School. 

The Lowthorpe school, which was founded in 1901, is 
now offering a two-year course in horticulture as well as a 
three-year course in landscape architecture. The Spring and 
Fall terms are held in the interesting old town of Groton, 
while the Winter term is held in Boston. 


Field Day at Waltham (Mass.) Station 

The Waltham Field Station of the Massachusetts State 
College is inviting everyone interested in growing plants to 
attend its twentieth annual Field Day on Wednesday, August 
3, from ten in the morning to four in the afternoon. There 
will be demonstrations, experiments and exhibits of interest 
to both amateur and professional growers. Members of the 
staff will be on hand to explain both the exhibits and the test 
plantings of flowers, fruits and vegetables. The Field Station 
is located on Beaver Street in Waltham, Mass. 


Drug Speeds Up Plant Evolution 


HE use of a potent alkaloid known as “‘colchicine’’ on 

seedling plants to cause a doubling of the normal number 
of chromosomes or carriers of heredity may have as far-reach- 
ing economic significance in the plant world as the introduc- 
tion of the steam engine wrought in transportation and in- 
dustry, according to Dr. B. R. Nebel of the State Experiment 
Station at Geneva, N. Y., in a recent account of his investiga- 
tions with the drug. Dr. Nebel is quoted as saying: “‘It is diffi- 
cult to predict what colchicine and other chemicals will have 
done to plant breeding ten years hence, but we predict that 
vegetables, cereals, and fodder plants, with due effort, may be 
changed during the next 20 years as much as they have been 
transformed in the last 200.’ An exhibit of plants treated 
with colchicine and a demonstration of the method used will 
be one of the features of ‘Experiment Station Day’’ at Geneva 
on Wednesday, August 17. 

The chief outward effect of a doubling of the chromosomes 
in the plant ceils which attracts the attention of the observer 
is the giant size of the plants. In Dr. Nebel’s collection are 
giant marigolds, snapdragons, pinks, petunias, and tomatoes, 
some of which show much promise while others are less strik- 
ing or even inferior to the parent material. 

It is expected that the greatest advances with fruits will be 
made with cherries, plums, apricots, and peaches, while grapes, 
apples, and pears may benefit but the changes will not be so 
radical. New forms are expected to appear among the currants 
and gooseberries and possibly in the raspberries and black- 
berries, but the strawberry is believed to be too far advanced 
in its chromosomal evolution to show much response to col- 
chicine treatment. With the caution characteristic of a scientist, 
Dr. Nebel concludes that: 


All of this will not come about by magic but by hard work and will 
require funds and trained personnel. Colchicine by itself will do nothing. 
Its use should be limited to those professional and amateur plant breeders 
who know intimately the plants with which they are working, have clear 
objectives for their researches, and have access to a cytological laboratory in 
which they may check their results and discover new lines of approach. 
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oonlight effect obtained by training concealed 
lights on a willow tree. 





The Garden After Twilight 


Modern lighting methods make its enjoy- 
ment possible throughout the evening hours 
Photographs by P. I. Merry 
OW does your garden look after twilight? Does it rest 
in obscurity or can you see its loveliness in light and 
silhouette? The mellow glow of lamp light that spells 
a friendly invitation to spend a companionable evening in the 
home is a great contrast to the darkness without. Modernism is 
not satisfied with darkness any where. First we lighted the inside 
of our houses. It was a success, practically.and zsthetically. 
Up to now the outside of the house has been neglected, but 
we are making up for lost time. A 
series of little lights shielded from 
the onlooker but stretched along the 
perennial border bring the blue bell- 
flowers and white phlox to life and 
send the sharp swords of iris leaves 
into deep relief. 

To entertain on the terrace after 
dark we need a dearth of mosquitoes 
and a semblance of reading light pro- 
ceeding from a concealed source. If 
we have an umbrella table it is easy 
to install a reflector with a bulb 
which clamps onto the support and 
directs the light up, whereupon it 
diffuses on the inside surface of the umbrella and gives good 
illumination on the table for playing games and serving drinks. 
To liquidate the insects there is a death ray lantern which also 
can be hung from the umbrella or may be used alone on its 
wrought iron stand. This has a wiring device with light inside. 
The carnivere, attracted by the light, strike a series of electro- 
cuting wires and drop neatly into a metal tray designed for the 
purpose. This is not harmful to humans when touched, but is 
efficiency itself for porch and house. The house model screws 
directly into the socket, accomplishing its mission without 
sizzle or smell. 

Invention having thus left us in command of the terrace 
we may enjoy in comfort the view of our pond lighted by 
artificial lily pads. These are of painted metal made in lily pad 
shape holding a bulb underneath in a waterproof socket. They 
float calmy among the veritable ones by day and do their 
luminous work by evening. No matter how small or large the 
pool these are a distinct contribution in giving a deep living 
glow to spaces of water. 
The waterproof rubber 
cord can be trailed out of 
the pool, hidden in long 
grass or under stones. 
Then all we have to do is 
to incise the sod with an 
edging knife in a direct 
line to the nearest electri- 
cal outlet, insert the rub- 
ber cord, press the sod 
down and forget it for the 
rest of the Summer. 

An electrician can fur- 
ther facilitate matters by 
installing a waterproof 
outlet in the garden, hid- 
den somewhere near the 
scene of operations. This 
is a year-round, screw- 
capped plug connected to 
the house by underground 
cable and allows experi- 





Hidden lights illuminate a garden pool. 





mentation with new garden lighting effects from year to year 
with less stress and strain. If we are fortunate enough to 
have a jet of water, this, too, is a joy when lighted from a 
concealed source, either under the water or by a pin point of 
light set at a distance. 

If I may point out a few things not to do it may be helpful 
in the technique of this new-born art. Do not make the mis- 
take of having the light too bright. Use low wattage lamps 
such as 40 or 60. The reason for this is interesting and can 
be readily seen from the example of the firefly. He is a tiny 
thing and yet in the magnitude of darkness he is clearly 
visible. It is the great area of darkness 
into which units of giare are intro- 
duced at the same time which the 
human eye cannot compass. The 
vivid contrast produces confusion 
and we do not register a pleasing 
emotion. 

Therefore, conceal the sources of 
reflectors and bulbs and do not allow 
the direct light of them to be focused 
on foliage in the foreground. For 
instance, in lighting a tree to give an 
atmospheric or moonlit effect we 
may place a white light (60 to 75 
watts) in a reflector attached to the 
back of a chair placed near a tree to give a good angle of light 
on the branches. Then from the other side we can use a tinted 
floodlight located either at the eaves of the house or at some 
similar altitude. Even a bird house on a pole makes a good 
placement. Cool-colored lenses and lights 150 or 200 watts 
will bathe the foliage in genuine atmosphere while the lesser 
light will give just the roundness to the tree that is needed. 

It can be said of one who experiments with lighting that 
he is a truant officer with his object an idea always escaping 
around the corner. A very clever idea which was just captured 
recently, however, is a statue lighted by indirect means. On 
either side at a distance of five feet there is a light bulb con- 
cealed in a metal cat-tail. These two throw the light away 
from the spectator to a background wall. The reflection of this 
light, or as we call it, the ‘“‘bounce,’’ illuminated the contours 
of a completely charming marble of a young girl. She, her- 
self, stood out against the dark, unillumined background of 
evergreens. Here is a smooth, convincing, proportioned com- 
position in lights and shades 
which may be adapted to any 
individual need. 

We must watch never to 
light a face from below. It 
gives a grotesque and dia- 
bolical expression to even an 
angel. We must also watch to 
relate high, diffused lights as 
in the tree just described with 
low lily pad lights or statue or 
border lights. We want a feel- 
ing of continuity instead of 
spots. This means that some- 
where within the circle of vi- 
sion (and the average visual 
angle is only 60 degrees), we 
want light at a _ half-way 
point. Rustic steps and paths 
furnish us with this oppor- 
tunity. Here, practicality says 
that a bulb above the ground 
is worth two below the 


A concealed spotlight throws a garden fountain 
into high relief. 
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ground. Mounted on a metal rod, 2 hood or enclosed slit of 
light is an ideal way of finding one’s way down teetery steps. 
The height should be about 18 inches from the ground and 
the cord concealed as previously described. 

Switching on and off may be controlled in these devices 
from a point in the garden or house if the wiring is put in as 
a permanent installation. If it is temporary, the plug can be 
just clipped into the socket at a convenient location. A hol- 
lowed out coral or sandstone rock is another hiding place 
where a glo-lamp can be placed to show rock garden plants. 
In any event colored lights should not be used, as Nature’s 
green and flower hues should remain in their naturalistic aspect. 
The exception to this is, of course, the moonlit effect which 
is obtained by sea-green, yellow and white light. Due to the 
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size of trees and plants the exact proportions are as uncertain 
as the witches’ brew but it’s fun to try. 

Artificial light, although it is so called, does not mean that 
it gives an artificial effect. It is real enough and genuine enough 
to be satisfying and to be a medium for cheer and necessity 
inside the house. The use of it outdoors in the same way, there- 
fore, cannot be considered a fad. Only useless gadgets, amusing 
but often tasteless, are in that category. The practical aspect 
of outdoor lighting is demanding attention and solution. In 
hospitality, atmosphere and in giving individual character we 
find it is declaring xsthetic dividends. This is reason enough 
for casting an appraising eye over our property and letting 
light reveal the majesty of darkness. 

Cambridge, Mass. —Elizabeth Woolley, L.A. 


Does Your Garden Need Lime?* 


reasonably successful in producing thrifty plants with 

abundant bloom while others produce only scrawny 
plants that seem to cry out for help? Poor results with garden 
plants may be due to a variety of causes, including insect and 
disease troubles, dry weather, too much shade, poor seed and 
plants, and poor planting methods. But the person who is able 
to show you vigorous plants growing in his garden has mas- 
tered all these pitfalls and, in addition, has a fertile or produc- 
tive soil. 

What is a fertile soil? How does it differ from one which 
is poor and unproductive? A fertile soil is one which contains 
an abundance of organic matter or humus; it is well supplied 
with plant food; it is well drained; it has good texture— 
neither too sandy nor too clay-like; and lastly, it is not too 


sour or acid. Testing Garden Soils 


N DECIDING whether to use lime and the amount to use, 
several points must be considered. The degree of acidity of 
the soil in question is perhaps of first importance. It is desirable 
that gardeners know how acid their soils are, and this may be 
determined by soil-acidity tests. If a gardener wishes to make 
his own test he may do so by obtaining one of several easily 
operated and inexpensive outfits prepared for this purpose. 

And right here is where a garden club could undertake a 
project of considerable value to its members. The club could 
purchase one of the simple types of soil-testing outfits at a cost 
of from $1.50 to $2.00 and designate one of its members to 
do the testing. The technique of giving the test can be mas- 
tered in an hour. Members would, of course, bring their soil 
samples to the person appointed to make the tests. 

The results of a soil test are never definitely known in ad- 
vance. Your soil may be neutral, only slightly acid, moder- 
ately acid, strongly acid or very strongly acid; or, if you have 
been using lime liberally, the soil may be above neutral or 
alkaline. Whatever its condition, the gardener should know 
its degree of acidity, since he is working in the dark unless he 
has this information. 

And now we come to an aspect of this question which com- 
plicates it somewhat. Cultivated plants differ in their tolerance 
of acidity. In other words, some plants will stand a great deal 
more acidity than others. Dahlias, roses and gladioli, for ex- 
ample, will not tolerate very much acidity, doing their best in 
a soil that is neutral or only slightly acid. On the other hand, 
asters and many of the lilies are commonly believed to be 
more adaptable in this respect, tolerating soils which have 
medium to strong acidity. It may be added, however, that 
although the plants in this second group are more tolerant of 
soil acidity, they will do just as well as the first-named group 
in a soil that is neutral or only slightly acid. It would seem, 
therefore, that in a garden where quite a variety of flowering 


jer you ever pause to consider why some gardeners are 





*From a broadcast by H. R. Cox for the Radio Garden Club of Rutgers 
University, at New Brunswick, N. J. over Station WOR. 


plants is to be raised, the best plan is to bring the soil to neu- 
tral or only slightly acid. 


Plants Liking Acid Soils 


l__ are some plants that not only tolerate strong acidity 
but actually prefer this condition. Among them are rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas, hollies and laurels. If these plants are to be 
grown in a soil which is neutral or alkaline, it may be to the 
gardener’s advantage to adopt measures to make it more acid. 
Finely pulverized sulphur may be used for this purpose, but 
the material must be carefully applied in limited amounts and 
very uniformly. 

Let us suppose that you have made a test of your soil or 
have had one made, so that you know its degree of acidity. 
Your next problem is to ascertain how much lime should be 
applied to bring it to the most favorable degree for the kinds 
of plants you are raising. We shall assume that you are not 
concerned with the acid-soil plants just mentioned, but that 
you are raising a variety of the more common garden residents. 
If your soil is neutral or only slightly acid you need not be 
concerned about the acidity question—no lime is needed, since 
most flowering plants will thrive under these conditions. Even 
if your soil is moderately acid, you need not be very greatly 
concerned, although to be on the safe side a light application of 
lime, such as 30 or 40 pounds to 1,000 square feet, may well 
be given. But if your soil tests strongly acid, it is highly desir- 
able that an application of lime be made. In such a case, 50 or 
60 pounds of lime to 1,000 square feet may well be used. 

Fortunately for the gardener, it is not necessary to apply 
lime every year. When once the soil has been brought to neu- 
tral or only slight acidity, it will stay approximately at that 
point for several years. Some gardeners have followed the rule- 
of-thumb method of making a moderate application of lime 
once every few years without ever having had the benefit of a 
soil test. This works out with fair satisfaction in many cases, 
particularly on soils well supplied with humus and plant food 
and where fairly tolerant kinds of plants are being grown. 
Generally speaking, an application of 40 pounds of lime once 
every four or five years may be expected to keep the soil in 
approximately a favorable condition as regards acidity. It is 
not so accurate and scientific a procedure, however, as having a 
soil test made and then applying lime in conformity with the 
wy Lime Available in Several Forms 
b few. kind of lime to which we have been referring is hy- 

drated lime, since this is the form most easily obtained by 
gardeners. It may be secured from many of the stores selling 
farmers’ and gardeners’ supplies, as well as from dealers in 
building materials. Anyone wishing to use the forms of lime 
known as pulverized limestone or ground oyster shells will 
find these fully as satisfactory as hydrated lime. Should pul- 
verized limestone or ground oyster shelis be used, however, it 
would be necessary to apply them in amounts about 50 per 
cent greater than has been indicated for hydrated lime. 
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READERS’ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 














A Reader Gets Rid of Moles 


EAR EDITOR—Ever since becoming a ‘‘land owner”’ I 
have been plagued with the little beast called in erudite 
circles, Scalopus aquaticus, but more commonly known as 
mole. Every means of trapping, catching or poisoning this 
pest has been tried without success over a period of years, only 
to have Mr. and Mrs. Mole change their habitat, and lawns 
and borders presenting a maze of sickening runs in spite of 
all our efforts. Last year, in a bed of 400 choice new tulip 
bulbs, scarcely a dozen survived long enough to send up 
stalks. These were gnawed down by the boon companions of 
Mr. Mole, namely, the mice. 

What to do about this? Seeing a small, all-purpose truck 
drawing a mower over the lawn one day and realizing the 
availability of monoxide gas, I had a nearby garage man 
fashion a coupling to fit on the exhaust. This was made of a 
short section of hose large enough to slip tightly over the end 
of the exhaust pipe and diminishing to a size to permit the 
end of an ordinary garden hose to fit over the other end. Then 
began a lethal tour of the grounds. By inserting the end of 
the garden hose in a run and turning on the motor but a few 
minutes (the time depending on the length of the run and 
the area to be covered) we have at long last found the solu- 
tion to our problem. 

—Hilda V. Fox. 


Media, Pa. 


The Harrisburg Rose Garden 
EAR EDITOR—The late Warren H. Manning of Boston, 


Mass., whose genius as a landscape architect was well 
known, did almost as his last work the Harrisburg (Pa.) Rose 
Garden, about which a previous note has appeared in Hortt- 
culture. But that note could not take account of the rather 
remarkable success which has followed the planting of this rose 
garden, unique in that it is a strip garden 100 feet wide and 
700 feet long; that it has a lovely water panel 16 feet wide and 
more than 300 feet long as a reflecting pool, and that in addi- 
tion it has as a focusing point at its upper end Guiseppe 
Donato’s “Dance of Eternal Spring.’’ Mr. Manning so placed 
this uniquely beautiful fountain that anyone looking north 
from any part of the rose garden must see these bronze maidens 
dancing in the Summer sun, with the distant mountains as a 
background. 

It is believed that this is the only rose garden in the United 
States, and probably the only one in the world, which has as 
a focusing point so great a work of sculpture as is the ““‘Dance 
of Eternal Spring.’’ It is here mentioned again because many 
who are touring west from Boston may easily pass through 
Harrisburg and without any waste of time see this garden and 
this fountain only two blocks away from the notable river road 
which is Route No. 22. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Charcoal for Controlling Fungi 
EAR EDITOR—-For years we sterilized our soil for seed- 
lings, but two fungi—one gray and another dull pink— 
soon appeared. We tried adding one part granulated charcoal 
to nine parts soil and have not lost a seedling in two years. 
The mixture we use for transplanting the seedlings is six 
parts garden loam, three parts leaf mold, two parts sand and 

one part charcoal. 

For the seeds we use leaf mold, sand and peat moss with 


charcoal one-tenth part. The first year we rejoiced and hoped 
we had found something. This year we are grateful and know 
we have and wish to help others fight the discouraging pest. 

—Mrs. Alfred McEwen. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Stark's Cherry Not Bird Proof 


| ree EDITOR—I dislike to spoil a good story, but in 
the interest of truth I must. A year ago about this time 
a story appeared in the newspapers about the bird-proof sweet 
cherry from Missouri. Now Horticulture (June 15) repeats 
the fairy tale. 

I happen to be one of the possessors of a Stark’s Gold sweet 
cherry, probably the only one of its kind in Onondaga 
County, N. Y. And let me say without reservation that it is 
a most excellent sweet cherry in every respect, at least in this 
region which is very hard on sweet cherry trees. 

But don’t the birds also know it! Up to about mid-June 
the starlings have been conspicuous by their absence. Now 
that the sweet cherries are about to ripen, the pesky things are 
descending in this vicinity from all parts of the state as if for 
their annual convention, using my sweet cherry tree for head- 
quarters. The robins are also keenly aware of this: they make 
their nests right in the tree to save effort of going and coming. 
The catbirds are a great help, too. This has been going on 
now for ten successive years and no noise-making apparatus 
contrived so far has had any perceptible effect on these ma- 
rauders. I do think, however, that an automatic 24-hour-a- 
day radio installed in the tree and tuned in on swing music 
programs assisted by appropriate advertising blah-blah would 
certainly drive birds, insects (and neighbors) to suicide. I 
am seriously thinking of it. 

It is quite possible of course that the birds of Missouri, like 
everybody else in that state, have to be ‘‘shown”’ before they 
touch anything new. Not so in Central New York: the birds 
here are too sophisticated and adventurous to be fooled by 
mere color. They go by smell and taste, not by looks. 

—J. Oxycedrus. 
Solvay, N. Y. 


The Clematis-Flowered Columbine 


EAR EDITOR—I am sending a report of Adquilegia 
clematiflora, one of the recommended ten perennials for 
which you asked the expression of your readers. Seed planted 
in June of last year, and twice transplanted, bloomed sur- 
prisingly eleven months later in May. The plants this first 
year are but 14 inches high, but the blooms are three inches 
in diameter. The flower has ten petals and is entirely spurless. 
Those of a delicate pink are much the same color as Clematis 
montana undulata. From the same packet of seed also came a 
wine red. Aquilegia clematiflora seems a very worthy and 
attractive addition to the columbine family. 
—lIsabel Walker. 
Meadowbrook, Penna. 


Another City With Lamp Post Flowers 
EAR EDITOR—In the issue of July 1, the Roving Gar- 
dener speaks about flower boxes on street lamp posts in 
Camden, Me., and Bloomsburg, Pa. Permit me to say that 
Allentown, also in Pennsylvania, has had flower boxes on 
street lamps for years. 


—S. H. G. Bright. 
Reading, Pa. 
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Prof. Fernald’s Position Upheld 


Eb hi report of Professor Fernald’s talk concerning the “‘Up- 
setting of Nature’s Equilibrium’’ should be known to 
every highway commissioner and also all garden and nature 
clubs in this country. For years I have struggled to correct the 
destruction of the work of CCC men and boys in a certain 
New England state. I have talked with a number of super- 
visors of the work and some have scarcely known a violet 
from a sunflower, much less ragweed and poison ivy. 

One time I followed in the footsteps of some of the work- 
ers. They had cut down everything within the proscribed ten- 
foot limit. Some of the low bushes were growing at the 
extreme and farthest limit of the ten feet. In these bushes I 
found three or four bird’s nests and there may have been 
more. The food supply of the birds is also reduced by this 
extreme cutting. Many birds that do not fly into the deeper 
woods feast upon the bugs and insects as well as the once- 
bountiful herh and wood plant seeds by the road-side. Now 
we rarely see a bird by the road but only as it flies overhead. 

Another side of this destructive cutting is our loss of plant 
species. It is well known that many rare specimens have been 
found by the road. Ten years ago I knew a wonderful stand 
of fringed gentian right beside the road. The location now is 
covered only by two- and three-inch cut-off stems of plants. 

The stupidity of some of this work may be seen in a few 
examples. On a straight away road with a deep gully of 15 
feet directly by its side, men went down and cut the largest 
stand of red-fruited baneberry, Actea rubra, that I have ever 
seen. The fruit was just turning red, not matured enough to 
collect for seed. 

Some 100 yards farther along and beyond the gully, all 
native flora had been shorn like a lawn but in the middle of 
this spot a lone sunflower had been carefully left to become 
the laughing stock of everyone for miles around. 

In another locality, on a sloping bank fully six feet from 
the road, some wild convolvulus had seeded itself and made a 
far more pleasing sight than the bare sand bank, but just as 
the flowers were in full bloom along came the men to make 
their mid-Summer cutting and the moonflowers were shortly 
cut to the sand. I protested bitterly but the supervisor ordered 
the work to go on. He had been ‘“‘ordered to cut with no 
further instructions.” 

My family is dear to me and I am in no way anxious for 
them to be in an automobile accident due to obstructed view, 
but cutting down a stand of young canoe birch ten feet from 
the road was more than absurd. No one denies the value of 
cutting at a curve in the road but some discrimination should 
be made between a curve and a straight highway. 

It is also laughable to come upon a bank of rambler roses 
with native flora struggling to grow with them. The roses are 
quite right in their place but a bank of wild clematis would 
have been far preferable. Another absurdity is to plant iris 
on a bare bank. The iris is past flowering by the end of June 
anyway and only a very few yellowing leaves are left. 
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Two years ago mimeographed appeals were sent to all 
professors of botany, garden clubs, nature clubs and many 
large land owners. The appeals asked for a reduction of the 
ten-foot limit on straight away roads and more intelligent 
work. These appeals were all signed except by one garden club 
that had approved the planting of extremely inappropriate 
species. The large bundle of signed appeals was then sent to 
the highway commissioner and a copy of the same to the state 
landscape commissioner. 

Gracious answers were received in turn saying they would 
help ‘‘as far as possible.’’ Hardly a satisfactory answer. This 
way of cutting is of little value to the automobilist but it does 
mean the loss of some of our valuable birds and native flora. 


—Alice Earl Hyde. 
Bantam, Conn. 


Library Accessions in Philadelphia 


HE following new titles are among the recent additions to 
the library of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 


Audubon, J. W. Audubon’s western journal. 1906. 

Bailey, L. H. Garden of pinks. 1938. 

Bunyard, E. A. Old garden roses. 1936. 

Chittenden, F. J., ed. Rock gardens and rock plants. 1936. 

Clay, Sampson. Present day rock garden. 1937. 

Clifton, W. A. R. Geranium; its history and cultivation. 2nd ed. rev. 1935. 

Collings, G. H. Commercial fertilizers. 1934. 

Collingwood, G. H. Knowing your trees. 1937. 

Correthers, L. Y. More blooming friends. 1935. 

Correthers, L. Y. These blooming friends. 1934. 

Correthers, L. Y. These shady friends. 1936. 

Cory, V. L. Catalogue of the flora of the state of Texas. 1937. 

Dodonaeo, Remberto. Florum et cononariarum. 1569. 

Eberlein & Hubbard. Practical book of garden structure and design. 1937. 

Ellis, L. M. As one gardener to another. 1937. 

Farrington, E. I., ed. Gardener’s omnibus. 1938. 

Fisher, A. S. Flower shows and how to stage them. 1938. 

Foley, D. J. Annuals, for your garden. 1938. 

Gardens of Kijkuit. 1919. 

Gleason, H. A. Plants of the vicinity of New York. 1935. 

Goldsmith, M. O. Friday to Monday gardening. 1937. 

Griswold, G. H. Common insects of the flower garden. 1937. 

Hay, Roy. Annuals. n.d. 

Hay, Thomas. Plants for the connoisseur. 1938. 

Hill, A. G. Forty years of gardening. 1938. 

Hill, A. W. Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. n.d. 

Hooker, W. J. Journal of a tour in Iceland. 1811. 

Hottes, A. C. 1001 Christmas facts and fancies. 1937. 

Jekyll, Gertrude. Gardener’s testament. 1937. 

Johnson, C. P. British wild flowers. 1863. 

Kamm, M. W. Old-time herbs for northern gardens. 1938. 

Laurie 6 Chadwick. Commercial flower forcing. 1936. 

Laurie & Poesch. Photoperiodism. 1932. 

McFarland & others. Garden bulbs in color. 1938. 

McKenny & Seymour. Your city garden. 1937. 

Macoun, John. Catalogue of Canadian plants. 7 pts. 1883-1890. 

Maine in autumn. n.d. 

Mansfield, Louise. Artist’s herbal. 1937. 

Merriman, P. R. Flora of Richmond and vicinity (exclusive of grasses, 
sedges and trees). 1930. 

Messel, L. Garden flora. 1918. 

Miiller, Adolph. Portraits of dogwoods. 1937. 

Nat'l Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. Judging the amateur flower show. 
2nd print. n.d. 

Nicolas, J. H. Rose odyssey. 1937. 

Poesch, G. H. Greenhouse potted plants. 1937. 

Preece, W. H. A. North American rock plants. Ist ser. 1937. _ 

Quinn, Vernon. Leaves, their place in life and legend. 1937. 

Ricker, P. L. Indian pipe, pine-saps, snow plant and their relatives. 1936. 

Ricker, P. L. Pasque flower and chalice cup. 1936. 

River Oaks Garden Club. Culture of azaleas and camellias. 1938. 

Rohde, E. S. Herbs and herb gardening. 1937. 

ae? Robbins. Methods of growing plants in solution and sand cultures. 

Shoemaker, J. S. Small fruit culture. 1934. 

Spry, Constance. Flower decoration. 1933. 

Spry, Constance. Flowers in house and garden. 1937. 

Stebbing & Chisholm. Gardening for children and beginners. n.d. 

Stemen & Myers. Oklahoma flora. 1937. 

Thomas, H. H. Gardening in towns. 1936. 

Titford, W. J. Sketches towards a Hortus Botanicus Americanus. 1811. 

Weathers, John. Beautiful flowering trees and shrubs. n.d. 

Wheeler, James. Botanist’s and gardener’s new dictionary. 1763. 

Wherry, E. T. Guide to eastern ferns. 1937. 

White, R. P. Rhododendron wild and root rot. 1937. 

Wilder, L. B. Garden in color. 1938. 

Wright, Richardson. Gardener’s day book. 1938. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 














sen several years we have had fungicides for roses and 
perennials dyed green to make them less conspicuous. 
Now comes a plan for using a similar method for controlling 
the disease known as brown patch in lawns. This fungicide 
not only controls the disease but dyes the grass any shade of 
green which may be desired. I understand that the plan has 
been worked out through the co-operation of the United 
States Golf Association and the Department of Agriculture. 
It seems that this particular fungicide was found effective 
several years ago, but it gave the grass an odd shade of blue 
that did not fit into the color scheme of any greensward. 

Then it was discovered that the addition of Malachite green 
and Auramine O, a yellow dye, together with a little crystal 
violet, a red dye, would color the grass a satisfactory green. 
It appears that the fungicide keeps the grass green for three 
days to three weeks, depending on the weather. The rain will 
wash it off and hot weather makes it fade. However, this 
material has been found most satisfactory in places where 
brown patch has been troublesome. I believe that green keepers 
on golf courses have been particularly happy to learn of its 
existence, because by its use the putting greens can be given 
perfectly uniform color. This fact is soothing to golf players 
who believe that their putting is interfered with when the 
grass has an uneven shade. 


UCH interest was aroused by a note relating to the Baron 
Solemacher everbearing strawberry published some 
months ago in Horticulture. I find now that a new way of 
using this strawberry has been developed, one which may 
commend itself to amateurs. Unlike most strawberries, this 
kind makes no runners and, therefore, is easy to confine to 
one place. It may readily be grown from seed, too, and so 
becomes available for ornamental purposes. The plan of 
growing this strawberry in pots seems to have been originated 
by the Krumm Floral Company of Rogers, Arkansas, to 
whom I am indebted for the accompanying illustration. In 
Arkansas, the strawberry has been found a good potted plant 
for Thanksgiving and Christmas, as well as an excellent plant 
for hanging baskets to be used on the porch. If started plants 
are obtained, they can be set out in 
the garden during the Summer and 
potted up at the approach of Win- 
ter. Under right conditions they 
will bear fruit most of the Winter. 
It seems to me that such a novelty 
is well worth attention. 


HEARD one of the speakers at 

the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society at Hartford, 
Conn., make a suggestion which is 
worth passing along. He was talk- 
ing about roses for exhibition pur- 
poses and the best way to keep them 
in good condition before they were 
cut. His suggestion was that straw- 
berry baskets be inverted and at- 
tached to light stakes, one of these 
baskets being placed as a shelter over 
each rose to be exhibited. The bas- 
ket would not shut out the air but 
would protect the flower from 
rain and hot sunshine. No one can 
question the right of an exhibitor 
to protect his flowers in this way. 





The Solemacher everbearing strawberry makes a 
decorative house plant. 


CCORDING to some growers who possibly speak from 
hearsay, lachenalia bulbs should be planted in late Fall 
and be grown in a temperature around 45 degrees or so, their 
blooming time being March and April. Whatever goes for 
elsewhere, it does not apply to this climate. Having grown a 
dozen or more hybrids and species for the past six years, I can 
emphatically say these bulbs should be planted not later than 
September. I plant in August, at which time, if they are 
carried over dry in the pots they flowered in, they will be 
starting to grow afresh. Personally, I feel they are best shaken 
out of the soil when dried off and kept in paper bags in a dry 
room. The superba variety of Lachenalia pendula, potted in 
August, will, even in a coldframe, show flower buds in October, 
and taken into an ordinary greenhouse, will bloom before 
Christmas if the night temperature is kept around 50 degrees. 
The fancy colored hybrids as well as aurea, rubida, tricolor 
and others with tubular flowers, were all through blooming 
with me by the end of January, the only later sorts being the 
smaller kinds, none of which are worthy of a place in com- 
parison to the pendent tubular sorts. 

By an oversight, I missed planting a few bulbs of the beau- 
tiful Monte Carlo variety until November. The delay in 
planting not only resulted in slow, weak growth, but the 
flower stems, produced in late February, were very poor 
compared with the others flowered in early January. It is true 
that by growing lachenalias very cool, the growth will be more 
sturdy and the flowers later, but for the amateur who aspires 
to a continuous show of bloom through the Winter, I say, 
flower lachenalias in December and January, as then they can 
go on the back shelves or under the bench to make room for 
the primulas, cyclamens, and various bulbs. From early De- 
cember until late March my small greenhouse never had less 
than 50 pots of bloom and it was the lachenalias that made a 
show until the more commonplace things got under way. 


LIKE the name of Admiral Byrd which Corliss Bros. of 

Gloucester Mass., have chosen for their new double frilled 
Shasta daisy. I like the daisy, too, partly for its inherent beauty 
and partly because it helps to extend the season, blooming 
almost two weeks later than the 
varieties Alaska and Westralis. The 
flowers of the new variety are 
highly frilled like those of some of 
the newer Shasta daisies and are 
surprisingly large. They have very 
long stems, too; 36 inches is not 
unusual. These long stems add to 
the value of the flowers for cutting, 
but I find that the blooms have 
another good quality—they keep a 
surprisingly long time. This new 
variety seems to be entirely hardy, 
for it has gone through tempera- 
tures as low as 20 degrees below 
zero without protection. Like most 
Shasta daisies, it blooms with great 
freedom, as many as 25 flowering 
stems having been found on single 
two-year-old plants. 

I am not sure about this matter, 
but probably it is true of Admiral 
Byrd as of other Shasta daisies that 
overblooming may be fatal. I have 
found that removing some of the 
buds when they are produced in 
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unusually generous quantities makes for the plant’s improved 
health and extends its life. 


| WAS surprised to see an advertisement in the last issue of 
Horticulture offering orchid seed for sale. I think I never 
saw an advertisement of this kind before, at least in an ama- 
teur publication, in this country. It opens up a new field of 
endeavor for gardeners and indicates that orchids are taking 
their rightful place in the field of horticulture. 

Mr. L. Sherman Adams of Wellesley, Mass., who makes 
this new venture, has had amazing success with orchids. A 
broker for many years, he went into flower growing as a 
hobby and almost before he knew it found himself with a 
large range of greenhouses and some of the choicest plants in 
the country. When he began studying orchids in earnest, his 
interest in them grew, and now both Mr. Adams and his wife 
are enthusiastic orchid fanciers. 


Magnolia Stellata From Seed 


S MAGNOLIAS are rather high in price when purchased, 
I decided that I would try growing Magnolia stellata 
and M. stellata rosea from seed. The seeds were sent to me as 
soon as ripe in the Autumn, and when I received them I 
scraped them off and washed them in water until they were 
clean. They were at once put into damp peat moss to stratify 
over Winter. They were set out of doors, where they were 
frozen several times during the Winter, and planted in March, 
1935, in a large, deep flat. About half of them germinated and 
grew—rather fast, I thought, as I had read that they were 
slow-growing plants. That Fall they were transplanted into 
another flat, where they grew until the Spring of 1937, when 
they were transplanted into the ground. 

Now, at the age of three years, they are well branched, 
having been topped back once, and are 18 inches tall. They 
have not bloomed but I hope to have them bloom soon, as 
they are said to bloom when young. They seem to be able to 
endure some drought, as they were watered artificially only 
two or three times during the 
Summer after they were set into the 
ground. Magnolias are difficult to 
transplant and must be carefully 
balled and not trampled when reset, 
to avoid breaking and bruising the 
roots. They should not be trans- 
planted except in the Spring. 

M. stellata and M. stellata rosea 
are from the Orient and are dwarf 
species. M. stellata rosea is a varietal 
form of M. stellata and it may or 
may not come true from seed. 


—Hazel Chester Van Eaton. 
Salem, Oregon. 


Care of Oriental Poppies 


RIENTAL poppies are sup- 
posed to be indestructible in 
well-drained soil, although even in 
my light sand they have shown a 
tendency to be short-lived. In fact, 
four or five years was about the limit 
of their duration until a friend 
showed me the cause of the trouble. 
Observation since then verifies his 
statement that old plants develop a 
crown which collects and holds 
moisture during the rainy months, 
causing the plants to rot. 
This fault is overcome by division 
of the old crowns, which should be 





Admiral Byrd is the name given a handsome 
new Shasta daisy. 
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done soon after the coming of the dormant period in July. 
Confirmed also has been his assertion that most gardeners do 
not plant their Oriental poppies deep enough. His practice of 
putting the crowns three inches below the surface has added 
years to the lives of my plants and has made the need of fre- 
quent division or propagation from root cuttings less urgent. 


—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


The Pruning of Climbing Roses 


a ae that the season of climbing roses is only a memory, 
it is wise to trim back the plants in preparation for next 
season's blooms. The work is often left until Winter or 
Spring, to be sure, but the best time to do it is at the end of 
the flowering season, when the plants are filled with new 
growth and when the old canes are easily distinguished. 

The climbing rose, properly cared for, has only a few canes, 
but they are strong and fresh and will produce a great number 
of flowers each year. The fact must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that there are two classes of climbing roses—those which 
make their new canes directly from the roots, and those which 
make laterals on which the flowers are borne. Most of the 
small-flowered or cluster roses, like the well-known Dorothy 
Perkins, are in the former class, and the way to handle them 
is to take them down from their supports and cut out the old 
canes at the base. , 

The new canes that are growing lustily will give next year’s 
flowers. They should be trained back on their supports and 
tied securely with soft twine or raffia. If grown on posts, they 
can be fastened in place by strips cut from an old tire or tube, 
short pieces being tacked on each side of the canes. It is easier, 
of course, to use patent fasteners with hooks to hold the canes. 

The large-flowered roses, which include most of the climb- 
ing hybrid teas and pillar roses, send out laterals up and down 
the older canes, and it is on them that the flowers are pro- 
duced. To cut out the old canes would be disastrous. Trim- 
ming of the roses in this class means reducing the laterals to 
within an inch or two of the main 
stem. Occasionally, of course, the old 
canes coming up from the ground 
must be cut away, and the growth of 
new canes should be fostered, but the 
principal cutting is on the lateral 
growths. The oldest of these laterals 
should be removed from year to year. 


Long-Flowering Galiums 
HENEVER an old friend of 


mine receives the recognition 
which is its due, it makes me glad. I 
was made happy, therefore, when I 
read recently that a prize-winning 
table decoration at one of the large 
shows contained my old comrade, 
Galium verum. Like other galiums 
of my acquaintance, this one is not a 
spectacular plant, but its tiny, deep 
green leaves make a pleasing foliage 
display of long duration and its two- 
foot panicles of yellow flowers from 
July until frost are ornamental in the 
garden in addition to their value as 
cutting material. Its peculiar shade of 
yellow is especially good to bring out 
the brilliance of blue and purples 
as well as to subdue the gaudiness 
of so many of the summer yellows. 


—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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When One Makes an Iris Collection 


Types and varieties which give an 
interesting display over a long season 


MONG the thousands of new varieties of irises offered to 
A the public in recent years there are many of outstanding 
merit, of course, but others are not so good. The wealth 
of material offered and the profusion of modern varieties listed 
by the iris specialists are confusing, while the older varieties are 
as much out of date as the styles of a century ago. Having 
grown and tested thousands of varieties, I shall try to deal 
only with those that have special merit. This article should 
therefore serve as a guide to those who may be interested in 
planning, or adding to, an iris collection. No flower fits into 
the garden picture better than the iris, and by a judicious selec- 
tion we may now have them blooming every month of the year. 
There are several interesting groups of small-flowered, low- 
growing irises that are real gems and suitable for many spots in 
the garden. The rock garden, of course, is a favorite spot for 
them. They are also useful for edging small beds or for plant- 
ing in front of taller varieties. Some are excellent as ground 
covers and I have found the very low-growing varieties espe- 
cially interesting planted between the cement strips of an auto 
driveway. 

The earliest of this group to bloom is /ris reticulata, with 
brilliant royal-purple flowers and violet fragrance. As it flowers 
in early Spring, along with the crocuses, and is in bloom long 
before the leaves are on the trees or shrubs, it may be planted 
under a tree or shrub where it will get ample sun when in 
bloom. After it has finished flowering, it takes a Summer rest, 
the foliage dies and disappears and there is no further evidence 
of it during the Summer months; hence it should be carefully 
marked to avoid its being dug up. During this rest period it 
enjoys the protection afforded by tree or shrub under which it 
may have been planted. By the 
time there is frost in the Fall air 
and the leaves have again begun 
to fall, the square grass-like foli- 
age of I. reticulata begins to ap- 
pear. It will continue growing 
right through Winter's snow and 
ice, blooming with the first warm 
days of Spring. Cantab is a lovely 
light blue form of J. reticulata, 
and which is even more attractive 
than the species, but quite rare. 

I. cristata is a dainty miniature 
crested iris of exquisite charm. 
The flowers are only four to six 
inches tall and it does best in the 
shade of a tree, with just a filtering 
of sunlight for part of the day. 
When established it covers the 
ground with its tiny soft amethyst 
blue flowers during May and with 
a heavy matting of rich green 
grass-like foliage for the rest of 
the Summer. /. cristata alba is a 
white form, and is not so free- 
flowering. 

I. gracilipes, another miniature 
crested iris, is a very profuse- 
blooming Japanese cousin of /. 
cristata. It is pinkish lilac in color 
and also prefers a shady spot. The 
flowers, which are about an inch 
in diameter, are borne on thin, 
wiry stems. Verna has larger blue 





An interesting way to use Iris cristata. 


flowers, but also grows just a few inches tall, and enjoys partial 
shade. A soil composed of about one-third sand, one-third peat 
and one-third good garden soil suits these irises best, and a two- 
inch covering of this same material should be added in the Fall. 

The miniature bearded irises form an interesting group. 
They require full sun and ordinary garden soil. Sound Money 
is a rich golden yellow variety which flowers twice a year; once 
in early Spring and again in the Fall. Lieut. Chavagnac is al- 
most an everbloomer, usually producing its lovely violet flowers 
several times a year. Autumn Queen and Ultra, which also 
flower twice a year, are a little taller, but still suitable for the 
rock garden. The best of all varieties flowering twice a year, 
Spring and Fall, is Black Magic, which is 24 to 30 inches tall. 
Its Fall blooms come rather early in September, and are, there- 
fore, not so likely to be affected by Fall frosts, as many other 
Fall-blooming varieties are in our colder states. 

In the Siberian iris group, there are too many blues and 
purples, but the following groups are really all different and 
‘the cream of the crop’: Snow Crest is the best white, Tur- 
quoise Cup a fine turquoise blue, Red Emperor the only real 
approach to red in this group, Morning Magic a soft pinkish 
lavender, Periwinkle a deep violet, Miss Duluth indigo blue, 
Czsar’s Brother pansy purple, and Skylark a lovely soft blue. 
The Siberian irises flower during late May and June in our 
northern states. In the South, of course, they bloom a month 
earlier. They are the most rugged and easiest of all irises to 
handle. 

The tall bearded iris flowers in June, and a planting of the 
modern types is something to enthuse over. Nene is the largest. 
Black Wings and Winneshiek are two near-blacks, with rich 
velvety sheen. Beotie is a new elephant gray, King Midas and 
Jean Cayeux are good browns and Clara Noyes is a most un- 
usual blend, to mention only a few of the newer colors. The 
following group will give no 
cause for regrets and will not hurt 
the pocketbook: 

Pink Satin, Imperial Blush, 
Frieda Mohr, and Rose Petal, 
having flowers in different shades 
of pink. 

Dauntless, Red Radiance, and 
Rubeo, good reds. 

Anne Marie Cayeux, President 
Pilkington, Rameses, Talisman, 
Vishnu, Grace Sturtevant, Persia, 
Sir Michael, and Tapestry, run- 
ning the gamut of light, medium 
and dark blends. 

Gleam, Sensation, Shining 
Waters, El Capitan, Baldwin, 
Paulette, Dariel, and Blue Velvet, 
lightest to deepest blues. 

Venus de Milo, Sitka, Easter 
Morn, White and Gold, are good 
whites; San Francisco and True 
Delight are still hard to beat as 
white ‘“‘plicatas,’’ while Ivory 
Coast, Sweet Alibi, and Sunglow 
cover the field of creams, with 
Rheintochter, Shah Jehan, and 
Dorothy Dietz in the white bi- 
color field. 

G. P. Baker and Phebus are two 
good light yellows; Desert Gold 
and Sunlight are medium yellows; 
Pluie D’or and Alta California, 
deep yellows; Henri Riviere and 
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Largo are yellow blends and Beau Sabreur, King Juba and 
Hearthstone Copper are good yellow bicolors? 

Just as the last flowers of the tall bearded irises are leaving 
us, the Japanese irises begin to flower. They are, perhaps, the 
most showy of all irises, and a fine group of them would con- 
sist of Betty F. Holmes, the best white; Nishiki- Yama, red 
purple border and white center; Mahogany, a fine mahogany 
red; Wakamusha, the best striped variety; Margaret S. Hend- 
rickson, fine deep blue; Sakuragawa, soft pink with white 
center; Koki-No-Iro, deep purple; Amethyst, a lovely soft 
amethyst blue, and Ethel J. Marshall, one of the most striking 
of all with milk white falls and tiny deep violet standards. 

New irises may be set out and old plants divided now. In- 
deed, it is much better to do this work soon after the flowering 
season, rather than waiting until Fall. 


Bayside, N. Y. —Robert Wayman. 


A New Early Hardy Aster 


_ early-blooming aster Star of Wartburg, given an award 
cf merit by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 
1937, is a distinct improvement over the species Aster alpinus. 
It is indeed an excellent aster and has been gaining in favor. 
Now, however, another variety has been introduced, one which 





The new hardy aster, Star of Eisenach, is believed to be even 
better than Star of Wartburg. 


seems likely to supplant Star of Wartburg in many gardens. It 
is called Star of Eisenach and is a form of A. subceruleus. It was 
shown for the first time in America at the June exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall 
in Boston. The exhibitor was the Waltham Field Station. 
This new aster has been found perfectly hardy and easy to 
grow. It blooms a week earlier than Star of Wartburg, the 
flowering period in Massachusetts being from the last week in 
May to June 20. This year, one-year-old plants at the Wal- 
tham Field Station produced from 30 to 50 lavender blooms, 
two and one-half inches in diameter, with golden discs. The 
stems are more slender than those of the Star of Wartburg and, 
therefore. the flowers are more graceful. This is an admirable 
variety for rock gardens and for the front of hardy borders. 
Several eastern nurseries will soon have plants for sale. 


Marigolds in Poor Soil 


OF genie pny seem to thrive best in poor soil, or one 
inclined to be acid; also they do well in partial shade. 
In our garden in Harrison, N. J., I have only one spot where 
they will grow and produce an abundance of bloom. This 
is in a bed on the north side of the house, where the soil con- 
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tains much clay. Here they receive a little early morning sun 
and some late afternoon sun. 

At our place in Brielle, N. J., which is on the Jersey shore 
line, the ground is sandy and very acid due to the presence of 
oak trees. The flower bed here is on the east and southeastern 
side of the house but receives part of the morning sun. The 
rest of the day it is shaded. I tried growing zinnias, lady 
slippers, petunias and even four o’clocks here, but they did not 
prove satisfactory. Last year I put in some shrubs and in be- 
tween them planted marigolds, with the taller varieties at the 
back of the bed and Harmony at the front, with an edging 
of sweet alyssum and dark blue lobelia. This proved very 
satisfactory. The marigolds produced very little foliage but 
plenty of flowers and the sweet alyssum and lobelia did very 
well also. 

—Agnes Mary Gibson. 
Harrison, N. J. 


Tested Garden Combinations 


NE of the earliest delights of my garden this Spring was 

a planting (entirely accidental) of the early, pale yellow 

Primula vulgaris, Scilla sibirica, Viola odorata and Narcissus 
cyclamineus major. 

A later Spring border which is much admired is 
composed of groups of the tulips Mrs. Moon and The 
Bishop, alternating with the old-fashioned, early 
blooming, dark purple iris. Perhaps one can no longer 
buy it, but it is well worth having just for this purpose. 
The border is backed with shrubs and edged with Phlox 
divaricata laphami. 

Another delightful combination is the early Aconi- 
tum napellus with aquilegia. The dark, shiny foliage of 
the aconitum is a splendid foil for the delicate columbine 
and many charming color combinations may be achieved. 
I think my favorite is with the aquilegia in soft rose 
tones, but the species Aquilegia longissima, A. chrysan- 
tha and A. cerulea, as well as some of the white vari- 
eties, are also lovely with this monkshood. Next year I 
shall try it with Crimson Star. 

An interesting grouping for June is Trollius ledebouri 
with Campanula persicifolia in both the blue and the 
white varieties. For late Fall, pink and white anemones 
with Salvia azurea and S. pitcheri give an enchanting 
picture to which a background of the blue-green foliagé 
of thalictrum adds further beauty. 

Port Henry, N. Y. —Henriette E. Bachman. 


Propagating Sterile Hybrids 


Bes purpose of the slow but sure method of division with- 
out lifting from original location, is to avoid danger of 
losing rare or touchy specimens. It has other advantages—a 
trial is convincing. The small, delicate campanulas and similar 
plants may be thus divided or induced to become more spread 
out as desired. Parts of plants may be safely removed without 
lifting the whole plant. The promiscuous assembling of 
closely related species (violas and so on) in rock gardens 
sometimes produces volunteer hybrids worthy of the little 
effort which is required to perpetuate them. I suggest you 
proceed as follows: 

The time to operate is shortly before the dormant stage; 
September is good. First remove the soil until the root crown 
or root junction is exposed. With a sharp blade cut through 
the crown in such a way as to divide it without cutting the 
roots. Replace the soil and leave as is until growth starts in 
Spring. Then lift, divide and replant separately. Some plants 
may be safely divided into four or more each second year 
thereafter. 

—John H. Heckner. 


Jacksonville, Ore. 
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How to Grow Plants Without Soil 

“Soilless Growth of Plants,” by Carleton Ellis and Miller W. Swaney. 
Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York, N. Y. Price $2.75. 

Here is a whole book about the growing of vegetables and 
flowers without soil, the first to be produced. The authors 
undertake to give a simplified description of growing plants 
chemically in sand, gravel or water. Whether interested in 
“parlor floriculture,”” growing plants at home, or in “‘tank 
farming,’ growing vegetables in the back yard by means of 
tanks, anyone can start a soilless growth project by using the 
“‘teaspoon”’ directions given in formulas throughout the book. 

Soilless growth is not by any means expected to replace the 
soil method of raising crops, but it is of primary importance 
to greenhouses and to sections of the country where soil is 
sandy or unfit for use. At his experiment station in Key West, 
Fla., where vegetable growing is difficult because of the sandy 
soil, Mr. Ellis is testing the brackish water of that vicinity for 
use in chemical culture. 

‘““Trans-oceanic gardens’ for ocean liners form an experi- 
ment being made by the authors at the Ellis Laboratories in 
Monclair, N. J. These would enable passengers to have freshly 
picked fruits, vegetables and flowers on long sea voyages. 

This book must receive authoritative recognition, for it is 
written by men of high scientific standing, with membership 
in many leading organizations. It is only right to say, how- 
ever, that the book is written from the standpoint of the 
scientist rather than from that of the practical plantsman. 
The latter will probably find some points to criticize. 





Preparing Herbs for the Table 


“Salads and Herbs,”” by Cora, Rose and Bob Brown. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price $1.75. 

There are several books which tell how to grow herbs, but 
here is one which tells how to prepare them for the table. 
Perhaps a cook book should not be reviewed in a horticultural 
magazine and yet it seems logical that those who accumulate 
herbs of many kinds will like to be told what to do with 
them. Therefore, if you want to use marigolds, tansy, violets, 
cowslips, geraniums and nasturtiums in your cooking along 
with anise, savory, mint and borage, you will find this book 
helpful. Incidentally, it also tells you how to make certain 
beverages. 





Identifying Wild Flowers Made Easy 


“Everyman's Wild Flowers and Trees,”” by Miles Hadfield. Published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 

This book has been painstakingly prepared and has a large 
number of excellent illustrations in color, the colors being 
reasonably accurate. It has much value for identification pur- 
poses. However, it is English in its origin and allowances for 
that fact must be made when it is being used, although this 
fact should not dissuade enthusiastic wild flower lovers from 
buying it. 





A New English Wild Flower Book 


“Wild Flowers in Britain,’’ by Robert Gathorne-Hardy. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $3.50. 

This book is less suited for identification than the one re- 
viewed above. It is, however, an interesting book for general 
reading as well as for those fond of wild flowers and 
interested in the conditions under which they grow. This 
is also an English book, of course, which fact does not make 
it less valuable from a literary point of view. And the book 
is to be considered for its literary value because it is very well 
written. It is difficult to say much in praise of the illustrations 
in color, but the black and white pictures are excellent. 
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of the 
arden Club of New Haven 


AT LAST! A simple inexpensive color 
guide for use in planning garden and 
flower arrangements, interior decoration, 
etc. Based on the Munsell System of five 
major hues and their intermediates, the 
black masks when placed on the circle 
show scientifically correct harmonious or 
contrasting colors. An explanation of 
Chart and masks is included. PRICE, $1 
complete. You cannot afford to be with- 
out it. Order from 


Mrs. John R. Demarest, Chm., Orange, Connecticut 
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ORCHID SEED 


We offer Cypripedium seed for delivery 


from September to December. 


Our stock consists of over 1000 varieties 





of Cypripediums, and only the choicest 
parents have been used. Many outstanding 


new hybrids can be expected. | 


We offer 100 fertile seeds per cross 
$10.00 and up. 


List Upon Request 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Specialist 


WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 




















PROTECT 
YOUR ROSES 


id From Insects and Disease 

=’ TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
S spray that gives complete 

2 plant protection. Positively 
' controls blackspot and mildew; 
kills insect pests. Stimulates lux- 
uriant growth. For sale by first- 
class Seed Houses, Department 
Stores and Garden Supply Dealers. If un- 
able to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rose Mfg. Co., Dept.AB,Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
Wholesale Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England's most popular gladiolus 
fields. 20 acres are in bloom from July 
20th to Oct. Ist, located on U.S. Rte. 1, 
main highway to Portsmouth, N. H., 
6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write Dept. H for New Fall List. 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 








_ WATERS and FEEDS the ROOTS 


Attach watergun to your gar- 
den hose and put the water 
right where it belongs, at the 
roots. No waste. You know 
the roots have moisture. Pene- 
trates earth 36”. Water and 
feed your plants and trees the 
right way. If your dealer can- 
rot supply you, order direct. 
Postage paid $2.75. Circular. 











The Original 
**Watergun”’ TATROE'S CO. 
Patented HARLINGEN TEXAS 
EXETER 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalegue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box 144 _ Exeter, New Hampshire 


& CHAS-A-DOG & 


Use CHAS-A-DOG and prove to your own 
satisfaction that it positively does what its 
name implies. It is the pioneer of dog 
chasers. First made by horticulturists for 
the sake of the plant. Will not injure the 
most tender growth. Odorless to humans. 
Economical, for 8 oz. diluted for use makes 
1 qt. of spray. Trial size (8 oz.) 45c plus 

mailing fee 5c. Net Postpaid 50c. 
HENRY-GREBENSTEIN CO. & 

& Stoughton, Mass. Box 19-H 
healthy 
California Iris givé a better 


IS bloom of enchanting flowers. 


Will thrive anywhere in U. S. or Canada. 
New introductions, rare varieties and wide 
color range. Safe delivery GUARANTEED. 
New 1938 catalog describes 250 varieties, 
illustrating many in full color. Write for 


FREE copy. 
Milliken Iris Gardens FREE 


Dept. B-3, 970 New York 
Ave., Pasadena, Calif. CATALOG 








Milliken’s vigorous, 





MILL RED SPIDERS *¢ 
AND MANY OTHER INSE 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Meal 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 
.» Pree Pest Control Guide, 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY “CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Dizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, California 


Nursery VOLCK 










Pine COMPLETE FOOD FOR GRASS, | 
FLOWERS, SHRUBS, TREES 


VIGORO) 


lw A PRODUCT OF SWIFT 
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Sweet Violets as Garden Flowers 


IOLA odorata, the sweet violet of Europe, is such a fasci- 

nating little flower that one wonders why it is not more 
widely grown in this country. Early in March and late in 
November it may be found hiding under its coverlet of leaves, 
the first scented flower to greet us and the last to depart. 

Do not hesitate to grow them from seed. Many plants are 
needed for a generous display of flowers and this is the best 
and most economical way of getting them. Buy fresh seed 
from Europe or from one of our reliable seed houses and sow 
it in early April in a flat with plenty of leaf mold mixed with 
a little sand. Place the flat in a coldframe and keep the soil 

















The sweet violet ts readily grown from seeds. 


moist. When the seedlings appear, as they will in about five 
weeks’ time, give them plenty of air but shade them from the 
hot sun. When they are large enough to handle, transplant 
them to rich soil in the open ground where they are to remain. 
Give them a place where they will get the morning sun but 
will be shaded during the blazing afternoons of July and 
August. 

Settled in a suitable environment they will send out run- 
ners that will root themselves, and where one plant was before 
there will soon be a small colony. Protected by a coldframe, 
the long-stemmed flowers, so full of fragrance, may be picked 
all through the Winter. All they need in the way of attention 
is copious supplies of water during a time of drought and a 
generous covering of leaves for the Winter. 


Pleasantville, N. Y. 


—Eva Ellison. 


Gather ye rose-buds while ye may 
Old Time is still a-flying: 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 


—Robert Herrick. 
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Trees Must Have Attention 


Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 
Treatment and Pruning enable 
us to work at the lowest possible 


cost. 
Consultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 
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New, lovely, tested varieties from the 
world’s best. Write for FREE “Iris 
Lovers’ Catalog,’’ profusely illustrated. 
—— IRIS GARDENS 
Box 204. Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 















WORLD’S FINEST BULB CATALOG 
Van Bourgondien’s new, 1938 Bulb 
Catalog and Planting Guide — the 
world’s most beautiful Guide to fine 
bulbs — is now ready for mailing. 
Contains a wealth of valuable informa- 
tion about quality bulbs of proven merit, 
grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, 
Holland. 32 pages and over 80 illustrations 
reproducing individual blooms in all their 
oom. natural colors. 
Send for your FREE copy NOW. 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 


THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 


embodies every worth while feature of lawn 
and —— irri “yoo ee Fine gentle sprays, 
even rain-lik tribution, wide coverage, 
dependability and durability. 
Covers a Walte tov Ot area 30’x 45’ 
cular 





CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
DEPT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 
i ad i «, Be Choosey! 

We have for 15 yrs. 


Have you seen our new 
catalogue of choice IRIS, 


POPPIES,DAYLILIES & 


OVER - the - GARDEN - WALL 
Dept. H West Hartford, Conn. 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Plavoring and Fragrance. 


Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
B Y HILLS 


RADLE 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 














CROCUS KASHMIRIANA: Delightfully 
fragrant, charming true saffron plant; 
planted August-September flowers October- 
November, $1.88 per doz. Special rates for 
retailers. Himalayan seeds and bulbs from 
Mrs. P. Kohli, Baramula, Kashmir, India. 





ORCHIDS: 12 species gorgeous Dendrobes, 
$11. Cypripedium, 6 species $8. Cymbid- 
iums, 6 species $8. Post free. Wholesale 
and retail catalogues of Orchids, Caladiums 
free. Chandra Nursery, Post Bhenock, 
Sikkim 91, India. 


POSITIONS WANTED 




















KILL YOUR CRAB GRASS NOW 


Crab grass will soon ruin many lawns. 
You can easily kill it now before the 
seed — Send 5 cents (coin or 


control. No 


Dept. M 


bulletin on crab grass 
=aasnae will call. 


WALTER S. LAPP 
LANSDALE, PA. 











SEVEN PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and use them >= 
The Lawn: How to Make It, etc. ...... 


Garden Club Programs .............. Boe 
Begonias and Their Culture .......... 50c 

Rock Gardens and What to Growin Them 26e 
 ndas ess is bch veaen esd 10c 


Rule Book for Exhibitors and Judges . .25c 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stampe 





GARDENER. English, married, experi- 
enced in all branches of gardening. Very 
highly recommended. G. Norris, 203 West 
84th St., New York City. 





A FPUTURE WANTED: Horticultural high 
school graduate, age 20, desires work with 
commercial concern. Experienced in plant- 
ing and tree surgery. iw knowledge of 
landscape design and blueprint readin ¥ 
Driver's license. References. Address E. 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





